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EDITORIALS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The Next Meeting of the Association will be held at 
Lambeth, on December 12th, when the following attractive 
programme will be carried out :— 


2.45 p.m. sharp—Assemble at St. Leonard’s Church, Streatham 
at the junction of Streatham High Road and Mitcham 
Lane. (Bus services 34, 43a, 49a, 49c, 58, 59, 134, 143a, 
159a. Tram services 10, 16, 18, 20). 


3.0 p.m.—Tour of the Streatham Depot of the United Dairies 
(London), Ltd., one of the largest and most up-to-date 
milk distributing centres in the country. 


5.0 p.m.—Tea, by kind invitation of the management. 


6.30 p.m.—The Tate Central Library, Brixton Oval, S.W.2, 
which has recently undergone complete re- organisation, 
will be open for inspection. 


7.0 p.m.—Meeting of the Junior Section, at the Town Hall, 
(adjoining the Library), when Miss E. K. West will read 
a paper on “ Business Methods and the Library.” 


7.30 p.m.—General Meeting, Town Hall, when Mr. T. E. Cal- 
lender, Wood Green Public Library, will read a paper on 
“Public Libraries from the Economic Aspect.” The Chair 
will be taken by Mr. L. J. Packington, Chief Librarian, 
Lambeth. 


Important Note: Attendance for the tour of the United 
Dairies Depét is restricted to forty. It is imperative that all 
who wish to take part should notify Mr. L. J. Packington, 
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Chief Librarian, Tate Central Library, S.W.2, as soon as possi- 
ble, and in any case not later than Saturday, December 8th. 
Should more than forty write in, Mr. Packington has kindly 
undertaken to arrange some other visit for the extra members. 
Details would be sent by post a day or two before the meeting. 


The Next Meeting of the Council will be held on Wednes- 
day, Dec. 12th, at 6 p.m., at the Lambeth Central Library. 


The Leeds Public Library will shortly issue a second series 
of their “What to Read” pamphlets. The subjects to be 
dealt with are: “ Biology,” Prof. W. J. Dakin; “ Evolution of 
Music,” Ernest Newman; “Modern History,” Sir C. Grant 
Robertson; and “ Zoology,” Prof. J. A. Thomson. 


The London School of Economics, as is well known, 
houses one of the finest collections of books on Political 
Science and Political Economy in the world. Announcements 
have just been issued that the Subject Catalogue of this col- 
lection, together with that of the books on Economics in the 
Goldsmiths’ Library (University of London), and the Libraries 
of the Royal Statistical Society, the Royal Anthropological 
Society, etc., is to be issued shortly at a subscription price of 
five guineas for the four volumes. Such subscriptions must 
be made before May, 1929, to the Librarian, Mr. B. M. 
Headicar, Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C.2, from whom a 
prospectus may be obtained. 


Toronto Public Libraries are assisting in the organisation 
ot a great offensive of the W.E.A., in the coming winter. 
Classes are to be held in most of the Branches on subjects 
ranging from Finance to Public Speaking. There are also 
afternoon classes for night workers. 


County Galway Libraries Committee appear to have 
sanctioned the destruction of many books which they consider 
unfit for circulation, and have placed under lock and key others 
which are to be issued only to “suitable” readers. The Diocesan 
Secretary, the Rev. James O’Dea, a gentleman who appears 
to have something of a medizval attitude to these questions, 
naively exclaims “no one would hold that authors such as 
Tolstoi and others were suitable for circulation.” ‘The “and 
others ” is delightful, and reveals Father O’Dea to be a humor- 
ist who could rival the “incomparable Max” if he chose. In 
fact, we can imagine the author of “ Savonarola Brown” kick- 
ing himself with vexation for not having thought of the ex- 
pression before. We wish we could persuade the London 
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University to add one other subject to the Diploma in Librar- 
ianship. A series of lectures on the art of “ Censorship; or 
the Burning of Bad Books,” by one who has burnt them, would 
we feel sure, attract many new students, place the school on 
a sound financial basis, and incidentally would regularise a 
growing practice. Father O’Dea, “and others,” might agree 
to conduct a correspondence course on the subject. 


The Bye-Laws of the Library Association, in their revised 
form, have obtained the approval, we are informed, of the 
Privy Council. They come into force, therefore, on January 
Ist, 1929. 

The London and Home Counties Branch of the Library 
Association held a very successful inaugural meeting at Bed- 
ford Square, on October 24th. The speaker was Mr. R. J. 
Gordon, City Librarian of Leeds, and his vigorous address 
aroused a discussion which was very valuable and virile. 

* i * 7” 


The Honorary Editor invites members to send him short 
papers on subjects of a literary and a purely professional 
nature for possible publication. He has in hand enough mater- 
ial to make full-length issues of the journal from now till 
May or June without additional matter, so that those whose 
articles are accepted must not expect immediate publication. 
The affairs of the Association are in a very healthy state, we 
think, when such interest is taken in its official organ that 
every month the Honorary Editor is at his wit’s end to decide 
what to leave out and what to put in, and how to make room 
for the material he has at his disposal. The following articles 
mainly on technical subjects, may be expected in the next few 
months : 

Freer (Percy). An annotated summary of the Law, Legislation, and 


ogee Administration mainly of the Public Libraries of South 
rica 


Gummer (Margaret). The Subject Index to Periodicals. 


Hewitt (Arthur R.) Library Law in the Irish Free State and Northern 
Ireland 


Mourant (Hector). The Inn in Literature. 
Partridge (Robert). About Steel Furniture. 
Ranck (Samuel H.). The Ventilation and Lighting of Library Buildings. 
Thomas (R. N.). Bibliographical Collation. 


Toone (Florence L.) The value and scope of Local Collections in Librar- 
ies. (Prize Thesis). 


Woodbine (Herbert). Modern Fine Printing. 
Wright (Ralph). The Librarian as Consultant. 


From the C.L.S. we learn that the following libraries have 
become Outlier Libraries : 
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The British Medical Association’s Library (for the issue of special 
books and periodicals to research workers only). 
The Liverpool [Lyceum] Library. 
The Management Research Groups Library. 
The Royal Horticultural Society’s Library. 
The Society of Friends’ Library. 
Leeds Public Library. 
Leicester Public Library. 
Southport Public Library. 
Watford Public Library. 
Pembroke County Library. 
The total number of Outlier Libraries is now sixty-one, with a stock 
of over a million and a half volumes. 
Among donations of books recently received are : 
A collection of about 450 volumes from the library of the late Lord 
Haldane, presented by Miss Haldane and Professor John 
Haldane. 
235 volumes from the library of the “ French Hospital.” 
95 volumes from the Guildhall Library. 
A set of the “ Challenger” Reports from the Kingston-on-Thames 
Public Library. 
A collection of 550 volumes from the Richmond Public Library. 
Owing to the non-receipt of the interim grant suggested by the 
Departmental Committee on Public Libraries, the amount available for 
the purchase of books this year is very small. This has been supple- 
mented by the following additional grants: 
From the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, £250 for the purchase 
of books for Adult Classes. 
From the Halley Stewart Trust a grant of £250. 
From the Cassel Trust a grant of £150. 
From the Thomas Wall Trust a grant of £100. 


We are informed that the foundation stone of Hackney 
Central Library was laid by H.R.H. Princess Christian in 1907, 
and the building was formally opened for public use in 1908 by 
T.R.H. The Prince and Princess of Wales, our present King 
and Queen. Now, twenty years later, the Inaugural Lecture 
of their winter’s course is to be given by the Commercial 
Manager of the Port of London Authority, presided over by 
the Lord Mayor of London, accompanied by the Lady Mayor- 
ess, and the Sheriffs and their ladies, in state. 


VERSE AND THE GENERAL READER.* 
By HumBert WOLFE. 


It is not necessary to tell an Association of Librarians 
that verse sits in the ashes by the hearth while her compara- 
tively plain sisters—Fiction and Fact—go to the Ball. Nor is 





*Inaugural address (34th Session) read before the Association at the 
London School of Economics, on October 17th. 
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it perhaps necessary in this company to enquire why the Fairy 
Prince—if the General Reader will permit himself to be so 
described—always happily adjusts the adaptable slipper to the 
immense and shapeless foot of the latest best-seller, while 
Cinderella continues to shuffle about in her clogs. It is un- 
necessary, but I suppose that some explanation had better be 
attempted, because, in the course of it, we may discover 
whether the fault lies with the poet, poetry or the public. 

I shall not, I imagine, find my premise as to the general 
unacceptability of verse challenged. I could—and you could 
still better—support it by statistics such as, for example, that 
whereas if the readers of one issue of the “ Daily Mail” were 
stretched endways they would form a vicious circle round the 
universe, the readers of modern verse, if stretched ever so far, 
would never meet. But I will not resort to statistics, because 
if punctuality is the thief of time, statistics steal eternity, and 
make it seem, if anything, rather longer. No, I shall ask you 
to permit me, like Euclid, to beg all the fundamental questions 
and then erect axioms on that consequently unassailable 
foundation. 

It is agreed, therefore, amongst us that the general 
reader does not read poetry for pleasure or on purpose. He 
is, of course, aware, as a matter of painful reminiscence, of 
the Standard Poets, those twenty or thirty rogues in buckram, 
whose points—like Falstaff, he has long since broken. He is 
aware of Kipling’s “ Recessional,” though there is perhaps a 
slight tendency to regard it as a refugee from Hymns Ancient 
and Modern, and the annual flow of Christmas Cards rein- 
forces in his mind the distinction justly drawn between rhyme 
and reason. But for the rest according to his generation he 
will content himself with Ouida and Mrs. Humphrey Ward, 
Hall Caine and Marie Corelli, Gilbert Frankau and Miss Hull. 

You may, however, object that I have chosen as my gen- 
eral reader not merely a man of straw, but a man of chaff. 
You may say that I have selected the subscriber to the private 
lending library—the literary Mudie and Sankey, and forgotten 
the more serious clientele of the Public Libraries. I readily 
acknowledge that criticism. I confess I had in mind the type 
of half-educated business man who sat opposite me for a part 
of a long journey across the Polish plains. I was reading in- 
termittently a poorish German book by Stefan Zweig, and a 
more than admirable novel, “ Egg Pandervil,” by Gerald Bullett. 
After consideration of my appearance, accent in ordering my 
meals, and my books, he hesitatingly concluded that I might 
be English. “The country about here,” he observed, “is flat.” 
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I agreed. This reassured him. I might after all be reading 
such books by an unfortunate accident. “Fond of reading?” 
he then enquired. “ Yes,” I said, “I like books.” “Ah!” said 
he, “then here’s a book that has taught even me something 
about life. ‘Old Pybus’ is the name. There’s a book.” | 
admitted that in outward shape it appeared to correspond 
to the description. “ Mean that you don’t like it?” he asked 
suspiciously. “No,” I said, “I haven’t read it.” “ Perhaps,” 
he suggested indulgently, “ you’ve been out of England some 
time and you don’t know that it sold 30,000 copies before pub- 
lication.” “Dear me,” I said. He resumed his reading. Pre- 
sently he looked out of the window again. “Still flat,” he 
said. “I don’t like it.” “Ah, but,” I said, “consider how 
much of it there is.” He saw his mistake. After all, I must 
be a foreigner. “ Bonne nuit,” he said. 


That is not your kind of general reader, though no doubt 
he is not unknown to you. Yours come with a genuine belief 
that books are the gate of life and they pour eagerly in their 
cloth-capped thousands through that gate like the jostling 
crowds leaving the factory when the hooter blows. But even 
so I imagine that you will concede that for one who seeks 
escape by verse, a thousand seek it by history, biography, 
fiction and all the other disenchantments of prose. By these 
roads you may at least evade life, but they are long and harsh 
to the foot. Verse alone practises magic. She has no sign- 
post, and no measured mile. Suddenly the dull landscape 
shakes and fades, and in its place 

“on the shores of darkness there is light 
And on the untrodden precipices green.” 

It is a swift and dangerous chloroform that captures and 
controls the senses. Why does the reader seeking release 
refuse this “sleepy syrup of the world?” 

There are several answers, some damaging to poetry, 
some merely to poets, and yet none wholly satisfactory. The 
first is twofold. It asserts first that the unpopularity of verse is 
a local and not universal phenomenon, and indicates either 
that verse is not applicable to, or has not yet been applied to, 
what is called “ modern life.” Are either of these contentions 
true? Can it be urged with any show of plausibility that verse 
has ever been able to compete successfully with prose at any 
moment since prose took over story-telling from poetry? 
Surely not. The earliest novelists wrote their novels in rhyme, 
not because they or their public liked it, but because prose had 
not been invented. Before writing and reading are widely 
disseminated the ear demands the adventitious aid of rhyme 
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and beat. But the eye can dispense with that assistance. The 
long cool sentence steadily and amply filling the page is ob- 
viously a more efficient instrument for imparting information 
and even orderly delight than is the broken imprint of verse 
with Puck clapping the ass’s head of capital letters at 
the beginning of each line. This is not merely the view of the 
reader, but is equally that of the poet. The epic poem, for 
example, always comes early in the literature of a nation, be- 
cause if it is a real poem it is always a real tale too. Homer, 
for example, it must be remembered was for his generation a 
combination of the Cambridge History, the Promenade Con- 
certs, a popular revue, and Mr. Arnold Bennett. He told the 
Argives the story of their great king, he told it surely to some 
_ movement of the harp, certainly with the ring and tram- 
ple of 


“the bright untender 
hexameters.” 


and still with imagination moulding, colouring, and deliber- 
ately altering and welding the whole. No wonder that seven 
cities disputed his birth-place. He was the ideal to which the 
talking films are obscurely groping. 

But the important consideration from my point of view 
is not that Homer was popular, but that nobody else was or 
could be—because nobody else (presumably) existed. Step 
forward a few centuries and verse has fled for refuge to the 
drama, while prose with Herodotus, has captured history, 
which, with him as with all his worthy successors, is more 
entrancing than any novel because it is so obviously more un- 
true. Aeschylus, Sophocles and Euripides do what they can, 
but the two-handed (or, as we should now say, the two-fisted 
100 per cent.) engine is at the door. Not all the locks of twinéd 
sound, not all the boots of sound beyond the last note of the 
violin avail against that advent. Poetry had better admit her 
victorious rival without more ado. 

That is so long as we claim for poetry, and the general 
reader expects from poetry, the justification of the ways of 
man to God. Poetry has other claims to which I shall come 
later, but this particular claim must be abandoned from the 
outset. The unpopularity of verse is not a local phenomenon 
from the moment that prose enters upon the scene. And if we 
needed proof of the defeat of verse by prose in this sphere, 
we may contrast “ The Canterbury Tales” with any of Mr. 
Masefield’s spirited imitations of Chaucer. In the first verse 
is speaking the composed accent of art at home; with 
Masefield it is art visiting distinguished strangers, and hoping 
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that its company manners don’t give it away. Chaucer wrote 
his Canterbury Tales in rhyme, not only, or perhaps primarily, 
because he was a poet, but because he preferred English to 
Latin, and there was nothing that you could fairly call English 
available in prose. It is even possible that, if, like Boccaccio, 
on whom he drew, he had found a language ready made to his 
hand he would have chosen the unroyal road. Happily for 
English poetry, verse of the two alternatives was the easier, 
and the twinkling brown little man rolled cheerfully into im- 
mortality, discovering the secrets of the human heart and of 
all beauty as a result of what Mr. Chesterton might have called 
the Innocence of Father Chaucer. He did not, you see, have 
to apologise to novelists for his intrusion, or to explain (for 
their benefit) that he would in a moment indulge in a bout of 
poetry in order to prove that he wasn’t poaching. No! Dan 
had something to say, and there was only one way he could 
find, and he made it a way that the pilgrim of beauty will 
tread as long as English has meaning. But that doesn’t mean 
that verse was popular; it only means that (luckily) prose 
had not been invented. It doesn’t in the least prove that the 
general reader is justified in demanding a repetition of Chau- 
cers triumph. When John Masefield, for example, in 
“ Dauber,” describes the rigging, it is a feat of endurance in 
squaring circles rather than hearty absurd narrative. When 
the same poet is swearing all over the ship, as though an oath 
like a parrot, were necessary to identify a sailor, there is still 
the impression of violence rather than of strength. When 
the characters of the crew are carefully described, it is a fresco 
and not a ship’s company. Not here is the John Masefield of 
“ Captain Margaret,” but rather a poet who has said “ Poetry 
can and shall beat the novelist at his own game.” And of 
course he was wrong. As he himself shews, when deserting 
his earnest effort to establish poetry in a desert, he returns 
to Parnassus. Slowly the sleeping boundaries of verse are 
crossed with a preliminary catch in the breath, and a catch 
at the heart. Yes, now Masefield is singing. Here is the 
moon spilling the silver perfume of her light, here is the moun- 
tain angling for the stars with all her netted pines. Poetry— 
ah, yes—but the narrative? Mr. Masefield, you have danced 
your narrative away. But what does the poet reply? In- 
penitently that Mr. Masefield does not care. 

At least then I suggest that if a tale has still the widest 
appeal, then verse has always been and will always be a tale- 
bearer by accident. Yes, she tells tales, but the secrets that 
she blabs are precisely of things that never were on land or 
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sea. If you tune in on verse you will hear no Stock Exchange 
News, nor General News, nor lectures on the habits of star- 
fish under the influence of alcohol, nor even Weather Reports. 
No, it will be a curious thing to which you will be drawn, like 
Chopin played in candle-light at the Palace of Lazienski at 
Warsaw, through the tall windows you could see the lake with 
lights, like drowned roses, in its heart. But within will be the 
great rooms lit with a thousand narrow wax candles, as they 
were when John Sobieski met the Turk before Vienna. Then 
from an inner room with Chopin’s own fingers a musicianer 
will play a ballade. Sometimes he will touch a note, some- 
times a candle flame, and the room will be full of a soft snow 
storm of tumbling notes and falling flames. And those in the 
rooms will remember that, after all, we are such stuff as 
dreams are made on, and here palpable between the notes and 
the candle flame, is the dream on which we all were made. 
To that if you listen in to verse you may be exposed, but you 
will run no risk of meeting Mr. Galsworthy or the Forsyte 
Saga. 

So that I come to the second branch of the explanation 
which suggests that poetry is inapplicable, or has not yet been 
applied to modern life. In a sense I have perhaps already 
conceded that point. Poetry cannot and must not attempt 
to do for modern life what Proust in France and James Joyce 
in Ireland have done. It cannot and must not be as long as a 
telephone directory and as blotted as a laundry book. It has 
not time to give 300 pages of description to a dinner party as 
in Proust, or of a man apparently falling drunk in the gutter 
as in Joyce. If therefore modern art requires a combination 
of a slow-motion camera with a power of universal analysis 
beyond the wildest dreams of nitric acid, then verse is inapplic- 
able to modern life. Though even then it would not be true 
to say that such writers as Miss Moore and Mr. Cummings in 
the United States (in practice) and Mr. Robert Graves (fortu- 
nately only in theory) have not applied it. They have, and it 
is possible for those who believe that modern life is a noise of 
a tyre bursting heard dimly through a defective telephone, to 
find that ideal accurately produced by these poets. 

But before we despair we are at least entitled to ask what 
is it that distinguishes modern or “ post-war” life from all 
other forms of life—except possibly that of a protoplasm col- 
liding with a nebula. It is the newspaper habit to dwell on 
the incredible complexities, and difficulties of modern exist- 
ence. It is suggested that because we can easily travel sixty 
miles where our ancestor travelled twelve, we have suffered 
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some profound alteration. It is, of course, true that we go 
more quickly from one place to another, and stay in each a 
shorter time. It is true that there are many more of us, that 
some of us are apparently richer than ever people before, and 
some poorer; it is true that there are new ways of washing 
oneself, and of going to bed, that we can speak to one another 
at a distance, hear one another across the world, and will soon 
be exposed to seeing one another over space. All that is odd, 
and bright, and encouraging. It seems that we move, and it 
seems that we are going to move even more quickly, it seems 
that we are going to overpopulate till a plague redresses 
the balance. That is highly exciting, but what in it is in fact 
different? You cannot by abolishing space create time, nor 
will all the arithmetic in the world add one inch to or take 
one inch from the stature of the spirit of man. That—mixed 
of mud and stars, the tail of an ape, and the horn of Roland, 
the universal madness of Napoleon and the unbelievable sanity 
of Shakespeare—mixed of all these things and a myriad more, 
that remains. It does not leap into a different dimension be- 
cause a packer of pork in Chicago has discovered how to 
automatize the assassination of pigs. It is no better or worse 
because the functions of the huckster are described as the 
science of salesmanship. It is no higher or lower because men 
can be drowned in the Atlantic by falling out of an aeroplane, 
a way of self-destruction not previously open to them. It is 
no braver or less brave because methods of government have 
stepped back into the Middle Ages or forward into Utopia— 
according as you regard the administration of Mr. Mussolini 
and Mr. Stalin. I do not, I mean, because of all these super— 
ficial screen-like happenings discover that men and women 
love, hate, fear, weep, laugh or die very differently. No—to 
be honest with you—the modern life of the gossip-writer in 
a hurry was what made the serpent laugh in Eden. Eat, said 
he, of the Tree of Knowledge of good and evil—and ever after- 
wards the punishment will be (but this he didn’t mention) 
that just as before you won’t know the difference between the 
two. But you will think you do, and God will say you do, and 
that, my dear Eve, will in short be the history of the human 
race. So that when the high and brilliant profile of New York 
confronts the skies, tall as an Alp, and brave as Columbus, 
when it proclaims on behalf of humanity that this is the new 
world in the new age under new horizons—you hear a deep 
low grumble. It may be the Overhead, it may be a Cunarder 
beyond the harbour bar. But I suspect that it is the serpent 
laughing in his sleeve. 
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No! Poetry is inapplicable to modern life only if it holds 
everything humanum a se alienum. [If it is still its business 
to throw a dragon-fly wing a little over the edge and return 
bringing news in that dazzling inch, then verse is as an inte- 
gral part of modern life. Its duty is neither to comment nor 
explain, nor to apologise. Its function is to lift life into a 
beam of light, generated neither by sun nor moon, and to 
watch it under that impulse sway or even for the millionth 
of a second vary its outline. That has always been the ser- 
vice of verse to its own generation, to remind men that this 
fixed unalterable globe is made of thoughts and not stones, 
that it can be changed only in the mind, and that sometimes 
a word may have the power of binding or unloosing. There 
is nothing to which poetry has not access, since poetry in the 
last degree is the ultimate faculty of wonder. There is nothing 
so dull, so large, so swift, or so abominable yet invented but 
that it is liable to divine astonishment. Poetry looks on 
modern life and finds it not good, but strange, as the tumbling 
towers of Ilion, as the circles of Hell, as Cleopatra’s hands. 
It need only say so with the accent of song, and it has not only 
been applied to modern life. It has resumed its immemorial 
habit of moving and making the new world. 

I am not, of course, so absurd as to pretend that verse 
applies in the same form to each generation, even though its 
substantial application is unalterable. I have said that verse 
is naturally occupied with story-telling only when prose is not 
available. Wonder and revelation are its prime affair, and as 
time swings on, verse swinging with it finds new forms of 
wonder, new precipitations of the unknown. For Villon, for 
example, the ballade and the double ballade were as natural 
as breathing. Men’s minds perhaps had the queer Gothic 
gable in them, and the lacy clerestory. They may have 
thought if not in cathedrals at least in the shape of the Saint 
Chapelle. The rhyme catching and returning was like the 
catch and return of arch and pillar. They built gradually, and 
to the glory of God, so that even a thief would swing his 
censer, even a vagabond remember the architecture of Holy 
Rood. But if Villon wrote so because he could none other, 
it is certain that to attempt his trick after the centuries would 
be to invite a breakdown. Even Austin Dobson, to whom the 
French forms were almost native, could not do more than 
write here and there an immortal pastiche. But the others— 
such as Gosse—were trying to play Debussy on a clavichord. 

It is therefore natural and right that in each generation 
poets (and the general reader) should wish to reconsider the 
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form of verse. Ben Jonson and Herrick—the inventors of the 
English lyric—found a way that even Shakespeare had missed. 
Dryden pointed the way to Pope, and Pope to Wordsworth. 
While coming to our own times Tennyson and Swinburne are 
the immediate cause not only of de la Mare, and in less 
degree Yeats, but equally of the extravagant search of the 
post-war poet for something that shall be utterly his own. 
But in every generation when the real poet finds his real form, 
however new, however strange, it is as Browning said in the 
Invocation to the Ring and the Book: 


“This is the same voice. Can your soul know change?” 


If therefore the general reader holds aloof from verse, it can 
only be either that, being human, he prefers a story to a light- 
ning flash, or that he is persuaded that whereas in prose we 
have of the older writers Bennett, Wells, Chesterton, Belloc 
and, above all, George Moore, and of the younger Aldous Hux- 
ley, D. H. Lawrence, Rose Macaulay, Virginia Woolf, David 
Garnett and Lytton Strachey, there are no contemporary 
poets. Both these explanations are plausible, and both deserve 
examination. Taking the first first, it is plain that for 
a tired man who wishes for a quiet evening over a 
book, Arnold Bennett is a plate of roast beef with 
Yorkshire to the caviare of the poet. You can, I mean, 
gulp down a poem of de la Mare’s in three minutes, whereas 
Bennett provides not only a square meal (hot) for one evening, 
but can be served up hot and cold keeping a whole family 
going for a week. At its lowest therefore, 7/6 invested in 
Arnold Bennett produces immediate returns incomparably 
greater than those derivable from 6/- devoted to Yeats or de 
la Mare. I say that without bitterness and quite seriously. 
“A man,” as Swinburne very nearly said, “can live on honey- 
combs a month or two,” but unless he happens to be Ariel, 
after that period he will begin to think longingly of beef- 
steak pie. But even so, it might be supposed that all readers, 
who read seriously, would wish for some variation in their 
diet. But your library lists will, I think, show that as a rule 
they follow up the fish course of Galsworthy with the sirloin 
of Prince Lichnowsky’s memoirs. They only occasionally take 
in a travel book or even philosophy as side dishes. But poetry 
is only taken by the very few, and then almost with an air of 
guilt. Why? I confess that I do not know, as I do not know 
why Sir Thomas Beecham should have to travel up and down 
England deploring the attitude of his countrymen to music. 
What is wrong with a nation that has produced the greatest 
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poets, and has in Elgar, Bax, Holst and Delius four great living 
musicians that it will not enjoy its own great inheritance? 


It cannot be urged that poetry is dead among us. There 
are still alive and writing—Yeats, de la Mare, Chesterton, 
W. H. Davies, Gordon Bottomley, and John Masefield, of the 
older generation, and of the younger—though the great war- 
impulse has spent itself with the deaths of Rupert Brooke, 
Wilfred Owen and James Flecker—there are writing and pub- 
lishing work Harold Monro, Siegfried Sassoon, Frances Corn- 
ford, the Sitwells and, in a very different kind, T. S. Eliot. 

“What ails us, oh gods, to desert you.” 

I cannot even make a guess. It may be that the tiresome 
discipline of school recitation has engendered a permanent un- 
easiness in the presence of verse. It may be that the English 
are inherently shy, and are afraid of the unashamed and 
violent loveliness of verse. It may be that the Americanisa- 
tion of the world drowns with the storm of its Klaxons, its 
saxophones, and its factory hooter the still small voice. But 
at least whatever the reason it is time, it is high time, that the 
general reader should know that the voice is there, like butter- 
flies and birds, motionless at the heart of the cyclone. Let 
him but press through the storm, and the noises will sink, and 
at last die. Because it is his desire that is the material of the 
poet, as the poet is the image of his dream. In the quiet thus 
engendered, he will hear, as though it were his own heart 
beating, a voice crying: 

“Soul, be my song; return arrayed in white; 
Lead home the loves that I have wronged and slain. 
Bring back the summer dawns that banished night 
With distant warbling bird-notes after rain . 


Time’s way-worn traveller I. And you, oh song, 
O soul, my Paradise laid waste so long.” 


THE A.A.L. AND THE NEW BYE-LAWS OF THE 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
By L. Stantey Jast 
(City Librarian, Manchester). 


The Library Association meets next year at Brighton. 
When it last met there in 1908, a memorable step in the his- 
tory of the Association and of the profession was taken; for 
it was at that meeting that the present bye-laws were ap- 
proved. These bye-laws did two things; they created the 
class of professional member, and they defined the relations 
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of the branch associations to the parent body. Both these 
matters had been for years the subject of heated controversy, 
and their settlement enabled the Association to go forward 
with renewed strength on the path of progress. The bye-laws 
approved in 1908 have in turn been scrapped; they have served 
their purpose, and changed conditions and a wider horizon of 
possibilities than any of us dared to think of then, have nec- 
essitated the reconstruction of our constitution, so far as that 
is affected by the bye-laws. 


That reconstruction has not been made hastily. The work 
of the Special Committee, presided over by Sir Frederic Ken- 
yon, followed by the work of the Executive Committee and 
more than one full-dress debate by the Council, have gone to 
the drafting of the new constitution. Nobody supposes, how- 
ever, that it is perfect, nor even that it is the best constitution 
that might have been devised. What we do claim is that it is 
workable, and that it embodies certain principles on which 
members are generally agreed, and which will permit the As- 
sociation to bring its work for libraries and librarianship to 
full fruition. That is all any reasonable person expects of any 
code of bye-laws. Those of us who have helped to draw up 
the bye-laws do not like everything in them. You can tinker 
with bye-laws till doomsday, but a time comes when you have 
to close down and be content if the main lines of the regula- 
tions are such as you can approve of. 


It has been suggested to me that I might briefly indicate 
the principal changes which the bye-laws will bring about, 
somewhat on the lines of my remarks when introducing them 
to the meeting at Blackpool. 

I began by appealing to the meeting to avoid any refer- 
ences back, as unless the whole of the bye-laws were passed, 
they would all have to come up for approval again next year, 
and the delay would affect the Association seriously. This 
meant some sacrifice on the part of some of the members, who 
were itching (quite naturally) to “improve ” this or that regu- 
lation, but I am glad to say they restrained themselves, and I 
do not think I have ever known the business meeting of the 
Association go off so well. It was an object lesson in good 
sense and good will. 


There are four things in particular which the bye-laws 
provide for; everything else is subsidiary and comparatively 
unimportant. They are :— 

1.—The re-classification of the members’ list, which is 
no longer based on any distinction between professional and 
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non-professional members. Professional status will depend 
upon a register kept by the Association, admission to which 
is dependent upon the fulfilment of conditions laid aanae in 
the bye-laws appertaining thereto. 


2.—The classification of the Council so as to ensure a 
representation of every interest, professional and lay, em- 
bodied in the membership of the Association. 


3.—Regulations allowing the formation of sections, and 
defining their powers and relations to the Association as a 
whole, and to the Council. 


4.—The exclusion of the scale of subscriptions from the 
bye-laws, which will permit any annual meeting to vary these 
if found desirable, without the necessity of approaching the 
Privy Council. 


In regard to this last, the scale of subscriptions adopted* is 
related, in the case of both institutions and librarians, to the 
amounts of their incomes. We have gone very far—it is not 
at all certain we have not gone too far and taken very decided 
tisks—in an effort to meet the cases of librarians and assistant 
librarians whose salaries are small, but whose membership of 
the Association is every bit as desirable as that of librarians 
of the larger libraries. 


Those of us who would like the A.A.L. to unite with the 
Library Association believe that the loss of independence—a 
loss more in name than in fact, seeing that the Sections have 
full liberty of action and organisation within their own circle 
—will be more than counter-balanced by sharing in the larger 
life, and because larger, more effective energies, of the 
national body. 








re 
*A2 Honorary Fellows _... none 

A3 Members (see Note 1 below) not exceeding 220 
A4 Institutions, with annual income exceeding 

£1,000 (see Note 2 below) . 22 0 
Institutions, with annual income not exceed- 

ing £1 000 (see Note 2 below) 1 1 0 

A5 Corresponding Members 015 0 

A6 Endowment Membership § $ 6 

C6 Registration Fee , 010 6 

C6 Certified Extract from Register : 0 2 6 
D3 Admission Fee for Annual Meeting (Non- 

Members) waa oe we OF © 
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NOTE 1.—(a) The Annual Subscription of Members 
(other than Institutions or their delegates, and Corresponding 
Members) may be commuted by a Life Subscription of twenty- 
five guineas, which shall be treated as a capital contribution 
to the funds of the Association. (b) A Member engaged in 
library or bibliographical service shall pay an annual subscrip- 
tion of 10/6 as long as his or her salary does not exceed £150 
per annum, and a Member engaged in library or bibliographical 
service shall pay an annual Subscription of one guinea as long 
as his or her salary exceeds £150 per annum and does not ex- 
ceed £300 per annum. (c) A Member who has retired from 
the library service and who has paid Subscriptions to the Asso- 
ciation continuously for twenty-five years before his or her 
retirement may continue in Membership for an annual Sub- 
scription one quarter of the amount of the Subscription paid 
in the last year of his or her library service. 


NOTE 2.—Any Institution subscribing two guineas per 
annum is entitled to nominate any number of additional dele- 
gates as Members of the Association under Bye-law A4 on 
payment of one guinea per annum for each of such additional 
delegates; and any Institution subscribing one guinea per 
annum is entitled to the same privilege on payment of ten 
shillings and sixpence per annum for each additional delegate. 
All Institutional delegates must be Members of the governing 
body of the Institution. 


NOTE 3.—Any Member or Institution joining the Associa- 
tion after January Ist in any year shall be allowed a rebate of 
one-twelfth from the Subscription for every complete month 
which has elapsed before election to membership, but if the 
publications of the year are required the full Subscription 
must be paid. 


THE DIVISIONS. 


North-Western Division. 


One of the most successful Annual Meetings in the history of the 
Division was held in Manchester, on Wednesday, October 24th. Over 
100 members and friends were present, including members of the Man- 
chester and District Library Fellowship, representing the following 
towns: Bebbington, Blackburn, Bolton, Bury, Darwen, Eccles, Heywood, 
Horwich, Liverpool, Manchester, Preston, Radcliffe, Rochdale, St. 
Helens, Stockport, Stretford, Wallasey, Warrington. 


_ The Division was honoured by the presence of Mr. A. Webb, of 
Brighton, the President of the Association, who was very heartily wel- 
comed to the North. 
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During the afternoon a visit was paid to the John Rylands Library. 
Dr. Guppy welcomed the Division, and in a brief half hour described the 
development of the Library and the acquisition of its magnificent stock. 
Conducting us round the Library, Dr. Guppy drew attention to many 
rare and interesting items, their history and peculiar features, and de- 
scribed his library and its contents with inimitable enthusiasm and sym- 
pathy. It would be pointless, almost presumptious, to attempt to de- 
scribe the library in this short space; we can only thank Dr. Guppy 
for his kindly interest and for giving us such a delightful afternoon. 
The appreciation of the party was expressed by Mr. A. Webb (Brighton), 
the President of the A.A.L. 


Tea was very kindly provided at the St. George’s Cafe by the Chair- 
man and Members of the Manchester Public Libraries Committee. Mr. 
Councillor Wright-Robinson welcomed the Association to Manchester on 
behalf of the Committee, and in a thoroughly happy little speech made 
us all perfectly happy and comfortable. If Manchester lacked imagina- 
tion in its architecture, he reminded us, it made up in civic pride and 
insight. We agreed, and added, in hospitality also. 


The Annual Meeting was held in the Christie Library, University 
of Manchester (by kind permission of C. W. E. Leigh, Esq. M.A., 
Librarian), the retiring President (Mr. R. W. Lynn, Wallasey) in the 
Chair. The Annual Report was adopted, and the following officers 
appointed : 


President—Miss Dora McLardy (Manchester). 
Treasurer—Mr. H. Hamer (Bolton). 
Hon. Secretary—Mr. R. Howarth (Warrington). 


COUNCIL: Bolton Division—Misses Wigley and Pashley; Messrs. 
Axon, Hindle, Fostall, Dillon, Fry, Nicholls, Noble. 


Liverpool Division—Misses Hodson, Roberts, Rothwell; Messrs. 
Carr, Cochran, Law, Lynn, Phillips, Stratton. 


The new President (Miss Dora McLardy) then took the chair and 
delivered her Presidential Address, “ The Position of Men in Libraries.” 


In Libraries “men” and “women” are very distinct. True, they 
work for the same cause, but in every way they are reckoned as being 
in different categories, requiring different consideration, estimation and 
positions. 

Since librarianship was first seized on as a means of livelihood, man’s 
position (or should one say inclusion) in libraries has been assured. 

The layman has several interesting ways of regarding the library 
profession, not all complimentary or accurate. Judged according to its 
value as a “learned profession” it ranks as one of the most important 
to the community; judged from the angle of other professions it is 
regarded as of secondary importance, the reason being either the non- 
necessity of expending a fortune on entering it, or the impossibility of 
a fortune being made out of it. 

Librarianship offers ample opportunity for service of the highest 
order. As a profession it is interesting and educational, but as a liveli- 
hood it is decidedly unremunerative. 

The standard of qualities required in a prospective librarian is 
higher now than ever it has been before. Qualifications are purchased 
cheaply. This is not entirely the fault of the various city councils or 
ey committees, but the result of the general economic situation in 
ibraries. 
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The Departmental Report, 1927, should cause a revolution in the state 
of salary scales in Great Britain, revealing, as it does, the fact that the 
position of men in libraries as regards remuneration leaves much to be 
desired. Men are employed all over the kingdom with poor financial 
reward, and with small chance of advancement. 

Poor as their position is, it is being assailed seriously by women. 
The intrusion of women into the serried ranks of male librarians is 
interesting and amusing. The Departmental report shows to what ex- 
tent they have increased in numbers and also that they are either being 
paid less for their positions or they are being kept from obtaining the 
better paid posts—possibly both. 

Such inequality is serious, as much for men as women. A different 
and higher wage scale for men means a lower wage scale generally, and 
eventually the extermination of men in libraries. The cheaper, but 
equally qualified women, will gain preference. 

The Departmental Report stresses the fact that so few women occupy 
responsible positions in a profession obviously suited to them. Such 
posts have hitherto been held by men, though after analysing men’s 
oo gaemaaaas it is doubtful if they are temperamentally fitted for the 
work. 

There is a real danger that under present conditions women will 
usurp all posts and create similar staffing as in the U.S. Heaven forbid! 
An all-bread diet would be monotonous and dry; an all-jam diet would 
be monotonous and sickly; it is more satisfactory to have them both 
together. 

The only real solution to the problem, after obtaining a higher and 
more reasonable standard of remuneration for library workers, lies in 
promoting fair competition between the sexes. 

It is possible to find the ideal male librarian even though he does 
suffer from his manly qualities; it is possible to find the efficient 
woman librarian in spite of her feminine charms. 

_ Let both be judged according to their merits and let the better one 
win. 


Thanking the Division for its welcome Mr. Webb expressed pleasure 
in coming to the North-West. ‘These visits representing the Council will 
lead to a better understanding—difficulties can be met and adjusted, new 
friendships formed and old ones renewed, and the spirit of fellowship 
receive impetus. 


During recent years old values had been challenged and new stand- 
ards set up, and we must be ready to meet these new conditions. The 
next few years were sure to be important in the development of the 
Public Library Service, and this development will have a tremendous 
influence on the profession. Those of us who are engaged in library ad- 
ministration and are keen to see public libraries play a more efficient 
part in our national educational and recreational life must react to 
that influence. It is the duty of every assistant to attach himself to the 
Association and take an active part in its proceedings. By combining 
with others we get enthusiasm, inspiration, and encouragement. The 
A.A.L,. is the largest purely professional society in Europe—it began with 
a few enthusiasts who believed in their mission and in themselves. Mr. 
Webb appealed to all assistants to keenly interest themselves in the 
Association—to the enthusiasts not to be weary in well doing; to those 
progressives who sometimes felt their efforts not worth while, to get a 
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fresh vision of things, and strive towards the goal, with the inner con- 
sciousness that none of their efforts can be wasted; to the despondents— 
the apathetic—to rouse themselves. The road to professional incom- 
petence was shrouded with an atmosphere of apathy. The Association 
is not one for juniors only—our objects are to gather library workers 
together, to help one another to a higher realisation of our professional 
responsibilities. 

The North-Western is a very big area and, with a potential member- 
ship of 800—900, has tremendous possibilities, and Mr. Webb looked for- 
ward to a continual increase in the membership to at least 500. 

Approaching the question of amalgamation Mr. Webb appealed to 
members of this and every other library society, that, when they ap- 
proach this question, they shall not be swayed unduly by prejudices and 
preconceived notions. Let us face the situation honestly—what 
is best for the service will be best for ourselves and _ those 
who succeed us. Do not let us forget we have to build for 
a future. If amalgamation is effected, it may be that we, in 
common with other library societies, will have to make sacrifices. That 
is usually the way with amalgamations. He was convinced that amalga- 
mation could be accomplished if all parties really desire it, and he had 
heard of no objections to closer co-operation between the various library 
societies. Mr. Webb discussed the new bye-laws of the Library Associa- 
tion and particularly the question of registration. The principles under- 
lying registration should be the protection of the public, not the bolster- 
ing up a professional society, and as membership of the Library 
Association is a compulsory antecedent to inclusion in the proposed 
register would the Privy Council approve this provision? He outlined 
the provisional recommendations of the A.A.L. Committee on Amalgama- 
tion and explained the present position. So far as the Council were con- 
cerned nothing would be done to detract from the status of the Assistant 
Librarian, but every care taken to safeguard his rights and privileges. 

The picture of an association strong in numbers combining all those 
engaged in library work, with all the concomitant advantages of greater 
prestige, increased power, enhanced influence, is an alluring but not im- 
possible one. Cannot we shake off the shackles that for so many years 
have made the library profession the Cinderella of the professions of the 
country—get a vision of the progress that the future calls for, prepare 
to take a part in that progress? 


ANNUAL, REPORT. 
The Council beg to submit the following report for the year 1927-8. 
Membership.—The present membership is 147, against 175 last year, 
a decrease of 28. This decrease in membership is due principally to a 
number of members being struck off the books, owing to two years’ 
arrears of subscriptions. 
Meetings—tThe following meetings were held: 
October 19th—Annual Meeting at Birkenhead. 
November 30th.—Visit to Hollins Mill of the Wallpaper Manufac- 
turers, Ltd., and meeting at Darwen. 
April 18th. Visit to Salford Museum and meeting in the Reference 
Library. 
Finance.—Bolton and District, Dr. Balance, 7s. 6d. 
Liverpool and District, Balance £5 13s. 64d. 
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LIVERPOOL AND DISTRICT ACTIVITIES. 
Professional Training. 


The usual classes in Librarianship were held in co-operation with the 
Liverpool Education Committee, during the Winter Session. 

The enrolment includes students from Birkenhead, Bootle, Gt. 
Crosby, Liverpool, Wallasey, and Widnes. Classes were organised for 
Classification, Cataloguing, Library Organsiation, and Library Routine, 
the teachers being Messrs. Lynn, Phillips, Clausson, and Cochran. The 
high standard of work was evidenced by the good percentage of suc- 
cesses in the May examinations. 

These classes have now been in existence for nearly twenty years. 

Acknowledgment should be tendered to Miss A. M. Roberts, upon 
whom has devolved the arduous task of typing and mimeographing the 
necessary letters and circulars. 


Library.—Issues : The number of issues amount to close on 100 vol- 
umes. This figure is not quite as high as previous years, as a consider- 
able number of books have been consulted on the premises which have 
not been included in the above total. Nevertheless it gives some idea 
of the professional library. 


Donations: One of the most consistent donors, Miss Fearnside, 
Waterloo Public Library, still continues with her good work. From her 
we have received all numbers of the Library Association Record for the 
year, and also many of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust’s Reports. 
The latter have also been received from the Trustees. A number of 
library reports and pamphlets have been sent to us. 


Purchases : This year we have tried to fill certain obvious gaps in our 
library and in doing so have purchased McKerrow’s Introduction to 
Bibliography, and Brown’s Manual of Bibliography. Other purchases 
include Sanderson’s Library Law, the L.A. Syllabus, and Warner’s Ref- 
erence Library methods. A number of periodicals have been bound up, 
in order to keep our sets up to date. 

The thanks of the Council are accorded to Mr. Carr, the Librarian, 
whose initiative and interest are so clearly demonstrated in this report. 


SOCIAL ACTIVITIES. 


Annual Social and Whist Drive, December 30th, 1927, Attendance 60. 
Theatre Parties : 
January, Empire Theatre, Pantomime, “Humpty Dumpty.” 
March, Empire Theatre, “The Desert Song.” 
August, Empire Theatre, “The Vagabond King.” 


The Council desires to tender their thanks to Miss A. M. Roberts for 
her work as Hon. Secretary of the Social Sub-Committee. 


Although this report shows a good deal of activity, your Council 
view the decrease in membership with considerable concern. Although 
we can account for the decrease, it is anything but satisfactory. The 
Council would like each and every member to shoulder this responsi- 
bility, and by bringing the Association and its activities to the notice of 
colleagues and augmenting its membership, lift the North-Western once 
more to pride of place among the Divisions. There is no need for this 
report to stress the value of association, it is readily apparent in all 
directions, and particularly so at the present time. The total member- 
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ship of the Association now stands at 1020—this is the result of many 
years of tireless effort, and your Council look to the N.-W. Division to 
lead the way. 


It is with very real regret that we have to report the resignation of 
Mr. E. C. Wickens. Mr. Wickens has had a long and honoured con- 
nection with this Association; he was one of those pioneers who steered 
it through its most trying times. Our own Division he has served with 
tireless energy; as secretary, as instigator of correspondence courses—in 
many and various capacities, and it is with considerable satisfaction we 
note that his loyalty and unstinted efforts have done much to place the 
Association in its present happy position. 

Signed on behalf of the Council, 
R. W. Lynn, President. 


Recrnatp Howartu, Hon. Secretary. 


North-East Division. 
The next General Meeting of the Division will be held at the South 
Shields Public Library, on Wednesday, December 12th, 1928, at 6.30 p.m. 
Papers will be read by :— 
Miss D. I. Ashurst, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Mr. J. A. Burnett, Sunderland. 
Miss M. Marsh, Darlington. 
W. E. Hurrorp, Hon. Secretary. 


Midland Division. 
The Second Meeting of the Session will be held at the Reference 
Library, Birmingham, on Wednesday, 5th December, at 6.30 p.m. 


In accordance with the resolution passed at the Annual Meeting, a 
Vice-Chairman of the Division for 1928-9 will be appointed at this meet- 
ing; nominations should reach the Hon. Secretary by December 4th. 


The following papers, arranged by Mr. Herbert Woodbine, will be 
read on :— 
“THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE BOOK TO THE YEAR 1500.” 
1. From the beginning to the te of Printing: 
Mr. Herbert Woodbine. 


2. Printing in the Low Countries to the a? 1500: 
Miss G. M. Walker. 


German Printing to the year 1500: Miss Winifred Asman. 
Printing in Italy to the year 1500: Miss E. M. Bradshaw. 
Printing in France to the year 1500: Miss M. E. C. Clegg. 
Printing in England to the year 1500: Miss W. Hughes. 

All the above papers will be illustrated by originals and facsimiles 


from the Birmingham Reference Library, by kind permission of the 
City Librarian (H. M. Cashmore, Esq.). 


Future arrangements: The Fourth Annual Christmas Party will be 
held in Birmingham on January 9th, 1929. The third Meeting of the 
Session will be held at Smethwick on 16th January, 1929; an interesting 
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programme is being arranged by the Borough Librarian (Mr. H. Percy 
Marshall). 

Victor Woops, Hon. Secretary. 
Reference Library, Birmingham. 


OUR LIBRARY. 


Proceedings of the Fiftieth Anniversary Conference of the Library 
Association. (Art Linen; 10% in. by 7% in.; pp. xxxii.+ 
216. Grafton @ Co., 10/6 net, postage 6d.). 


This handsome volume has been published for the Library 
Association, and it is a fitting memorial volume to a great 
conference. It contains a characteristic foreword by Lord 
Elgin, a preface (no less characteristic) by “A. E.,” and a 
complete reprint of all the proceedings and papers, together 
with a précis of discussions. We should like to see the volume 
in the hands of all librarians and their staffs, particularly the 
younger members. This the price, low as it it, forbids ; 
yet we sincerely hope that all assistants who cannot have 
access to it at their own libraries will hasten to borrow it from 
one of the professional libraries. Mr. Pacy’s fine article on 
the history of the Association should be read by everyone, and 
certainly every entrant to the profession should be made aware 
of it. Its literary quality, quite apart from its historical value, 
makes it stand out from every other contribution in the vol- 
ume. We should like to see the Library Association reprint 
it at sixpence; it would then have as large and valuable a sale 
as our own little pamphlets. 


A.S.LI1.B.: Report of the Proceedings of the Fifth Conference. (pp. 136; 
9% in. by 6 in,; ASLIB, 5]- net). 


A full report of the conference appeared in our last issue and we 
must refer readers to that for a note on the majority of these papers. 
No one glancing through these pages can doubt that ASLIB is justify- 
ing its existence. 


To most Londoners the all-important paper is “ The Unification of 
the Library Resources of London,” by Mr. Esdaile, and we sincerely 
hope that the Carnegie Trustees will be able to assist part of the 
scheme financially. Mr. Esdaile notes that if he can “ believe applicants 
for reading tickets at the British Museum there is no copy of the new 
edition of Rye’s Guide to the Libraries of London in more than 
one Metropolitan Borough Reference Library. This is sad, yet it is no 
doubt true; students do tell awful lies about their district libraries, we 
know, yet we have ourselves discovered far more serious lacunze than 
the example quoted. It’s all owing to these confounded card catalogues. 
The discrepancies in a library stock can there lie hidden for years from 
every professional peering eye; make printed catalogues compulsory 
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and honest professional reviewing popular, and we should soon see the 
blushes fly to the cheeks of many a complacent “ book selector ! ” 


F. S. S. 


English literary history and bibliography: a thesis accepted for the Diploma of 
the Library Association. By John Gerard O'Leary. With a foreword by 
R. A. Peddie. (Grafton, pp. xii., 192. 8vo., cloth. 7/6). 


In this book the author’s object has been, in the words of the fore- 
word, “to trace the development of the methods of writing and compiling 
histories and bibliographies of English literature from the earliest time 
to the present day.” The book is a pioneer work, and much credit is 
due to the author for his patience and courage in attempting the task, 
and for the adroitness with which he has assembled and organised his 
material. The ambitiousness of the work will be appreciated when I say 
that Mr. O’Leary traces his subject from the first tentative attempts at 
literary documentation made by the early monks, to the bibliographers of 
The London Mercury. It speaks much for his capacity and enthusiasm 
that as I lay the book down I visualise, more amply than before, English 
literary criticism as a curve of organic process. Moreover, in his studies 
of particular historians and bibliographers the author demonstrates an 
admirable gift for characterising an individual outlook or method. The 
achievements of such various critics as Warton, Hallam, Saintsbury 
Courthope and John Middleton Murry are estimated with real discern- 
ment. Warton, for example, is a literary historian whose contribution 
is difficult to assess with justice in five pages; but Mr. O’Leary’s assess- 
ment, both of his qualities and his defects, is a model of continuity. His 
chapters on Saintsbury and Hallam are excellent as throwing into vivid 
relief the changes of method which a few years brought about. The 
Saintsbury chapter is a particularly good one; Mr. O’Leary has escaped 
the contagion of the distrust of Professor Saintsbury which is now 
fashionable among the young. Such sentences as: 


“Where Hallam carved European literature into neat little allot- 
ments of periods of fifty years, Professor Saintsbury has attempted 
to fix the boundaries by the ebb and flow of the tides of literary 
thought,” 


are not only felicitously expressed, but indicate that in Mr. O’Leary we 
have a mind of unusual breadth and sensitivity. When Mr. O’Leary is 
content to interpret in this manner we are with him; but when he 
essays criticism of another kind he is rather less happy. For instance, 
he will find many to dissent from his dictum that “the far too frequent 
use of parenthesis and the weakness for metaphor and obscure allusions 
are outstanding points in a style [i.e., Professor Saintsbury’s] that can- 
not be defended on any grounds.” Surely it is from these very attributes 
that the Professor’s style gains its peculiar weight and mellowness? 
Again, I grieve to observe that Mr. O’Leary apparently regards Mr. 
Squire and Mr. Priestley as “critics.” St. Peter will give him a black 
mark for this. 


There are several defects in the book which Mr. O’Leary will do 
well to remove in a subsequent edition. A book which can spare sixteen 
lines to Amy Cruse ought not to exclude Gayley and Scott’s Methods and 
Materials of Literary Criticism, and the valuable achievements of Mackail, 
Corbett, Lang and Arthur Symons. Furthermore, the bibliography of 
Elizabethan literary criticism is much weakened by the absence of 
Gregory Smith’s mammoth collection of Elizabethan Critical Essays. And 
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Mr. O’Leary may claim affinity with Charles Lamb in at least one char- 
acteristic; he quotes with an inaccuracy so consistent as to be almost 
a virtue. 


But this is cavilling. The fact remains that Mr. O’Leary has rendered 
a service to literature by writing a book which no library and no serious 
student can afford to disregard. The bibliography itself is a positive 
Golconda. And, incidentally, the format of the book is not at all repul- 
sive; which, in a publication intended for librarians, must be almost 
unique. 


STANLEY SNAITH. 


SHORT NOTICES. 


Bermondsey. Pictures for Schools and some other facilities 
for Teachers and Students. 


The picture collection, which is the main subject of this useful 
pamphlet, already numbers over 12,000 items. It is difficult to praise 
too highly the scheme, its organisation and its objects. The collection 
is in two main divisions, viz., reproductions in colours of the great pic- 
tures of the world, and illustrations of an informative rather than an 
artistic nature. The collection is of incalculable value to teachers and 
parents, and it is to be hoped that soon all libraries will develop some 
such scheme of co-operation with the schools. Many of course, already 
house similar collections—Islington, Croydon, etc., but we do not think 
the admirable practice of lending the pictures, which obtains at Bermond- 
sey, is very common. 


Burnley Library Journal, No. 4. 


Contains a useful list of detective stories. The notes on latest ad- 
ditions are so up-to-date, that some indeed concern books which were not 
published when the notes were penned—Strachey’s “Elizabeth and 
Essex” for example; ‘This at least is erring in the right direction. 


Coventry Readers’ Bulletin, edited by Lydia A. Beasley 


Principal Contents :—Adult education in Coventry; Among the new 
books; Indoor games; Books recently added. We should like to thank 
the editor for her quotation of a delicious anecdote from the Earl of 
Oxford’s “ Memories ”—it is worthy of Max Beerbohm. 


Bolton. Annual Report, 1927-8. 


a issues: 784,469; Total stock: 137,951; Borrowers’ tickets: 
43,563. 


Among other interesting items we notice that the Chief Librarian 
has been able to persuade his Committee to pay the travelling expenses 
of all members of the Staff who have attended the classes in Librarian- 
ship held at Manchester University. The library is advertised by means 
of posters and handbills, particularly amongst the newly-developed es- 
tates. The average price of the books added was 7/8—a reasonably low 
figure if one notes that the latest additions include such beautiful, de- 
sirable, but expensive volumes as the “ Julian” Shelley, the Earle Welby 
“Landor,” Layard’s “Catalogue Raisonné,” Hobson’s “Chinese Art,” 
Braga’s “The Book in Italy,” and Goldschmidt’s “ Gothic and Renaiss- 
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ance Book Bindings.” ‘These are real books, and will be cherished at 
Bolton when Edgar Wallace will be remembered only as the subject of 
a learned monograph. 


The Countryman. (October). (“Idbury,” Kingham, Oxford; 
2s. 6d.). 


The article which will make this number of permanent literary in- 
terest is “A Young Woman’s Memories of W. H. Hudson,” by Muriel 
Salmon. This simple and straightforward account of the great naturalist 
as he appeared to a country girl in her ’teens reveals once again the 
kindliness, and in many ways the beauty, of Hudson’s character. We 
feel sure that by now “The Countryman” has attached itself to the 
hearts of countrymen in the same dear, familiar way that the old and 
never-to-be sufficiently lamented “Atheneum” attached itself to the 
hearts of bookmen. 


The Book Window. (October). (W. H. Smith; 3d.). 


Principal Contents:—A Talk with Jeffrey Farnol; Books for the 
Young; Ode to Aloysius Horn. 

Those who have to talk on modern books will find this magazine 
very useful, and all who like books will find it entertaining. There is 
given with this issue fourteen pages of classified book news—concerning 
proposed publications. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor, THe Liprary ASSISTANT. 


Dear Sir,—I regret that your report on the Blackpool Conference 
contains the following statement: “ May we respectfully suggest that on 
future occasions a little more courtesy be extended to a Dominion 
representative?” 

It was not known to the officials of the Library Association until 
a few days before the Conference that Mr. Rao would be in England, 
and that he had a paper which he would like to read. The programme 
of the Conference was printed and circulated, but a place was found for 
Mr. Rao at a convenient session. The Chairman of the session asked 
Mr. Household to condense his paper, so that Mr. Rao would have more 
time, but the suggestion was not accepted. 

The officials of the Association, at the last moment, welcomed a 
paper from Mr. Rao, found a place for it in the programme, and tried 
to find time for it. Every effort was made to give Mr. Rao the oppor- 
tunity which we thought he ought to have; he did not complain of dis- 
courtesy, and, under the circumstances, I do not think he had ground 
for complaint.—Yours faithfully, 

Ernest A. SavacE, Hon. Secretary. 
The Library Association. 


The Editor, Liprary ASSISTANT. 


REVIEWERS AS CENSORS. 


Dear Sir,—Your attractive report on the Blackpool Conference 
credits me with saying in my opening on Mr. J. C. Squire’s address on 
Book Reviewing that “I wished that reviewers would act as censors.’ 
May I say, lest folk think I am merely obsessed by this question, that I 
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made the merely incidental suggestion that reviewers would help librar- 
ians greatly if they gave some indication that certain books were meant 
for a rather advanced type of audience. 

It is difficult in brief reports to grasp the point of a speech, and in 
quoting me as above your writer has failed in my case—no doubt through 
my own fault. What I think I did make clear was that librarians re- 
quired of a reviewer an account of why a book existed, what it added 
to knowledge and its plan; and from a judgment untrammelled by the 
influence of advertisements, praise or condemnation according to its 
deserts. 

I suggested that they had a mission to prevent the spate of worth- 
less books which overwhelmed so many good ones. If this is to be a 
censor, and it is, that is what I meant. I hope this question of book 
reviewing will be made a theme of discussion both in the A.A.L. and in 
the L.A. - 

May I congratulate you on the value, soundness and sparkle of The 
Library Assistant nowadays? I think the Association, if one may judge 
from the wonderful inaugural meeting, with its unforgettable address, is 
as vital and attractive as ever it was, and The Library Assistant reflects 
these characteristics—Yours faithfully, 


W. C. Berwick Sayers. 
Croydon Public Libraries. 


The Editor, Tue Lrrary ASSISTANT. 


Dear S1r,—Your correspondent who comments on the L.A. Confer- 
ence at Blackpool shews that there is still some misunderstanding about 
the reasons for equalising in the new L.A. Bye-Laws the Diplomas of 
> Library Association and the London University School of Librarian- 
ship. 

The Bye-Law needs no “extenuation ”; it is merely just and reason- 
able, and the previous Bye-Law was (on a charitable interpretation) the 
result of ignorance of the vital fact that the School’s course includes 
written work equal in the aggregate to the thesis in the L.A.’s, and is 
therefore not less difficult. Moreover, the School’s Certificates (thesis 
apart) are far harder, as they have to be taken in blocks and not singly, 
and so cannot be passed by cramming. 

At the same time not only the L.A.’s thesis (as I said at Blackpool) 
but some of the Certificate subjects are very difficult and laborious for 
the library assistants who are out of reach of London or University 
centres; and whatever can be done to help them, short of either making 
the L.A.’s Diploma too cheap, or of artificially handicapping University 
students, should appeal to all reascnable minds. As a beginning, what 
about the Departmental Committee’s suggestion of giving scholar- 
ships in the School to promising young assistants? 


Yours faithfully, 
ARUNDELL EspDAILE. 


The Editor, THe Liprary AssISsTANt. 


S1r,—I have read, with some interest, the impression of the Black- 
pool Conference contained in the November issue of the “ Library 
Assistant.” 

While deprecating the revival (or is it merely the continuance?) of 
the cat and dog atmosphere with regard to the respective diplomas of 
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the Association and the School, I should like to say a word in amplifica- 
tion of your contributor’s remarks. 


M.G.B. carefully explains the requirements of the Association dip- 
loma, but omits to mention that candidates for the School diploma are 
required, in addition to the six subjects of the Association diploma, to 
offer four further subjects; namely, English Composition, a classical 
language, an approved modern European language, and Palzography and 
Archive Science. This fact is commonly overlooked when comparisons 
are made. 


In supporting your contributor’s final plea for co-operation, I would 
suggest that undignified bickering over the relative value of diplomas 
issued by different examining bodies—and appealing, in general, to two 
different types of people—is hardly the best way of furthering that 
cause.—I am, Sir, yours, etc., 


G. Eric Hasta. 
School of Librarianship, 1925-26. 


The Editor, Tut Liprary ASSISTANT, 


S1tr,—In your October issue Mr. Freer, of Capetown, states “The 
only free Library to my knowledge in South Africa, the Johannesburg 
Municipal Library, has an income of £20,000 per annum.” This state- 
ment is wide of the mark. The sum mentioned was available upon one 
occasion only in the history of this library, namely, in the year 1924, 
when it was taken over by the Municipality as a Free Library, and a 
mortgage bond with interest amounting to £10,000 was paid off. The ex- 
penditure that year was as follows.— 


Mortgage Bond and Interest... me me coe 6SeOGel 

Assessment Rates ea ass a eas on as 

Library Service he oe aes eos ae 7,679 
Total ... £20,069 


Since that date our figures are as follows :— 


No. of Stock, 

Year ending Borrowers Books issued Vols. Income 
30/6/1925... 8465 ... 352,447 ... 66,006 ... £10,305 
30/6/192% ... 1127 ... 463,141 ... 71976 ... 9,339 
30/6/1927... 12,877... 517,286 ... 78091 ... 9,606 
wyfoj/iSes «(www «CSS iw(j“ a. CIC «6G Cw. «SCA 


The claim of the State Librarian that during the past six years, 
Pretoria has spent more money on books than any other South African 
library is not borne out by the following figures from the balance sheets, 
for the expenditure on books, viz. :— 


Year Pretoria Johannesburg 
1922 see £1,382* = : 
1923 ‘ie 958 ies 1,243 
1924 nis 1,126 Ses 1,353 
1925 ene 1,050 oes 1,813 
1926 is 1,070 es 2,301 
1927 sie 1,209 ae 2,573 
Total ... £6,795 £10,863 


—_——— — 


*Books and Periodicals. 
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During the year ending 30th June, 1928, the expenditure of the 
Johannesburg Municipal Free Library on books, periodicals, and bind- 
ing amounted to £3,895, or 38.4 per cent. of the total income. 


S. B. Asner, Librarian. 
Public Library, Johannesburg. 


NEW MEMBERS: 


Assoctates——Percy W. Brown (Paddington), Dennis G. Holland (Lon- 
don Spiritualist Alliance Library), Miss V. Tree (St. Marylebone). 

Members—Kate G. Harvey (Chelmsford), Ruth Matthews (Wool- 
wich), Helen Todd (Fife County), Miss E. Verrell, F. J. Vicary, and 
Miss E. W. Bowden (Croydon). 

MIDLAND DIVISION—Members: L,. J. Cottrill (Birmingham Uni- 
versity), R. W. D. Seville (Leicester). 

NORTH-EASTERN DIVISION.—Associates: Miss M. Bell and 
Miss M. Wright (Sunderland), E. Broomhead (Middlesborough), D. H. 
Halliday (Newcastle) 

Members: Miss A. A. Henderson and Miss L. M. Turner (Newcastle), 
Miss H. Holmes, Miss I. Richardson and Miss K. Tansley (Sunderland). 

NORTH-WESTERN DIVISION.—Associates : Miss C. Rutter, Miss 
G. Pitchford, A. H. Hodson and G. A. Carter (Warrington), Miss H. C. 
Kendrick (Stretford), E. Taylor (Rochdale). 

Members: A. E. Gibb (Liverpool), R. A. Batchelor and W. B. 
Stevenson (Wallasey), M. Marchant, Miss M. Gray and Miss E. M. 
Kennedy (Birkenhead), Miss J. M. Norris (Morecambe), Miss M. Smith 
(Rochdale), W. Harling and R. Parkinson (Blackburn), Miss F. Scatter- 
good and Miss L. M. Spink (Manchester), Miss M. Woodcock (John 
Rylands, Manchester), C. Bennett (Warrington), E. G. Hatton, A. C. 
Fairhurst, C. Leath and J. Bebbington (Bolton). 

CORRECTIONS.—In the list of new members of the Midland 
Division printed last month, for Miss D. Wilson read Miss D. White, and 
for Miss D. J. Howard read Miss D. J. Horwood. 








UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
EXTRA-MURAL DEPARTMENT :: :: Session 1928-29 


LECTURES IN LIBRARIANSHIP. 


Courses of ten lectures will be given weekly on Wednesday afternoons in the 
Lent term, in the tollowing six subjects at the times stated : 


2 to 3 p.m.—Literary History; Bibliography; Cataloguing. 
3-15 to 4.15 p.m.—Library Organisation; Library Routine; Book Classification. 
The first lectures will be given in January on a date to be announced. 





Fee for a Single Course £1 1 O, with a further fee of 10/6 for each 
additional course. 





Apply for registration :— 
Director of Extra-Mural Studies, The University, Manchester 























